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There are three scourges, or enemies, to the 
apple trees in Maine—lst, the borer; 2d, the 
neglect of their owners ; 3d, an occasional hard 


winter. The most destructive of the whole is 
the borer. This is an insect of the beetle tribe, 
who makes it his special duty to deposit its eggs 
in the bark of the tree, generally near the earth. 
The egg hatches out a worm that bores deeper 
and feeds on the sap-wood of the tree. This, as 
a matter of course, prevents the circulation of 
the sap and acts exactly in the same manner as if 
you had taken your knife or saw and cut the 
same amount of sap-wood away. Sometimes 
they pursue their course around the tree. The 
tree is thus fairly girdled, and must die. John 
May, Esq., of Winthrop, the other day, showed us 
a specimen of both the perfect insect and the 
grub, which he took from a young apple tree: 
The tree had been thus girdled, and the wind 
had broken it off at the place, and on examina- 
tion he caught the cause of the mischief in the 
very seat of their mischief. It is not very often 
that you find the perfect insect within the tree. 


This is about the time of the year that the in- 
sects deposit their eggs, and it will be well to 
make an examination of your trees and see what 
is going on. Those who have had a little ex- 
perience in this business will readily detect the 
marauders. For the benefit of those who have 
not yet paid much attention to this little but 
vexatious enemy, we republish remarks which we 
have often given to the public before. ‘Line 
upon line and precept upon precept,’’ in this 
matter, is needed in some quarters, and can do 
no harm anywhere. 

We here give you a representation of the borer 
in his worm or grub state—in his perfect 
$ or insect state, and also the section of the 
trunk of a tree in which the borer has 
been at work. It shows how they do their 
mischief, and why they kill so many trees, 
if let alone. Now is the time to look for 
them. We think there must be two kinds 
id Of them. One of them is to be found in 

4 the trunk of the tree, most generally near 
“Gthe ground. Here it burrows, eating its 
way into the soft wood, and often winding its 
way entirely around the trunk, thus completely 
girdling it, and cuting off all supply or chances of 
supply of sap, from the root to the branches. 

This kind have an outlet 
or hole in the tree, through 
which they throw out the 
sawdust which they make 
in their progress. The other 
kind of borer is found in 
the branches of the apple 
tree. Its general appear- 
ance is like the other, but it 
does not bore into the wood, but contents itself 
with working its way between the bark and wood. 
It does not always have an outlet for its excre- 
tions. Many limbs turn black and die without 
any apparent cause. On searching, you will 
often find this kind of borer beneath the bark. 











In along article on the subject in the Ohio 
Farmer, we find the following paragraphs : 


What is the Borer? The borer is the larva, or 
grub which is hatched from the egg of a beetle, 
belonging to the family of Buprestide, or Bu- 
prestians. The beetle itself is about half an inch 
long, with brown and white stripes, and flies at 
night. 

Where does it lay its Eggs? In the latter part 
of May, and the first part of June, it pierces the 
bark of the tree with its spear, and deposits its 
eggs under the bark. This it does near the root 
of the tree, in perhaps the greater number of 
cases, especially in small trees. Indeed, some 
writers, whose observations seem to have been 
confined to one or two classes of operations per- 
formed by the beetle, state that it deposits its 
eggs only at the roots of the tree. This is a mis- 
take. We have dug them within the last few 
weeks, from all parts of the trunk, from the 
ground to the branches; they seem to havea 
special liking for those parts of the tree which 
are decayed. On the southwest side of the trees 
where the sun has scorched the bark or the wood 
beneath ; also where the bark has been bruised 
by cattle, or in any other way; also where the 
tree is naturally weak, and shows signs of early 
withering and death—wherever any or all of these 
inducements are offered, the beetle seems quite 
ready to accept the invitation, and make its in- 
vestment. Let no one imagine, . therefore, that 

his trees are free from the borer, because he finds 
none about the roots; let him examine all parts 
of the trunk carefully, and especially the weak, 
wounded, or decayed parts. He may find them 
in any of these portions of the tree. 

Various remedies are prescribed for preventing 
the moth depositing its eggs on the trees, such as 
strong potash water, soft soap, and strong tobacco 
water, &c.; bat when it is remarked that the 
bark of trees, like the, human skin, has a very 
Important funetion to perform, we believe that 
any thick adhesive substance, like white-wash or 

au is always productive of far more harm than 


the chips or borings which he has made—these 
may be seen and his entrance found, when, with 
a wire fitted for the purpose, he may in most 
cases, be destroyed. But a careful observer may 
detect the spot where the egg is deposited, even 
before a chip has fallen, and it is then an easy 
matter to destroy the eggs. This watchfulness, 
after all, must be the chief reliance of the farmer. 





FODDER CROPS. 


The indications now are that we shall not have 
a very full crop of hay this season. It would be 
well, therefore, for those who have the means, to 
be looking about them and see what and where 
they can cultivate substitutes for hay. Corn, 
oats, and buckwheat can yet be put in witha 
good prospect of producing good crops. Of these, 
fodder corn will produce the greatest amount on 
a given space of land. The main difficulty in re- 
gard to it is, the curing it in the fall. We gen- 
erally let it grow until quite late, and then the 
days are short and the weather cool, and the sun 
and heat not sufficient to dry the succulent stalks. 
Oats are easily raised, and if cut when the ker- 
nel is just coming into the milk, make excellent 
fodder. A good supply of seed—three bushels, 
at least—should be put upon an acre in order to 
produce a fine straw. Buckwheat will make a 
good fodder crop. It is full early to sow this 
crop. It will often grow and mature in two 
months. We have raised it purely for fodder— 
cutting it as soon as the first kernels had formed, 
and curing it as you would clover. 

{n addition to these fodder crops the root crops 
may be named. It is not too late to sow turnips, 
rutabagas and mangels, and whether you have 
much or little hay, they will be of essential ser- 
vice to your stock in the winter. 

A little attention and some hard work now, 
will relieve your hay-mow wonderfully during 
the foddering season. 








REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
THE CATTLE DISEASE. 

In another column you will find the Report of 
the Commissioners sent by the Executive to Mas- 
sachusetts to investigate facts in regard to the 
‘Cattle Disease.’” We bespeak for it an atten- 
tive perusal. 

What action the Governor and Council will 

take upon it we, at this moment, do not know ; 
but one thing is certain—every man, woman and 
child must co-operate in every effort to keep the 
disease out of the State. 
Non-importation must be the watchword until 
all danger is past. Send as many cattle out of 
the State as you please, but bring not a single 
hoof in. This is the only true line of safety, and 
let everybody consider himself a special commit- 
tee to carry it out. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CRIBBING HORSES. 





Mr. Epiror :—Can you or any of your sub- 
scribers give me any information in relation to 
the cause of a horse ‘‘cribbing’’? Is it a disease 
or only a habit ; and if either, is there a remedy? 
By answering the above, you will oblige 








Yours, &c., 
, A. F. Ho. 
Orneville, June 4, 1860. 
Nore. Veterinarians are not agreed whether 


what is called ‘‘cribbing’’ in horses is a disease 
ora habit. From what little we have seen in 
horses that were confirmed ‘‘cribbers,’’ we believe 
it to be caused by disease. We do not mean to 
be understood that the act of cribbing is itself a 
disease, but there is an unpleasant feeling some- 
where about the horse’s throat or head that is 
relieved by this action of the horse. By the ac- 
tion in question, he brings certain muscles into a 
strained condition for a few moments, which 
seems to give him relief. This idea is confirmed 
by the fact, that if a strap,—the throat-latch of 
a bridle, for instance,—be buckled pretty tight 
around the throat so as to make considerable 
pressure on the parts, it checks the frequency of 
the action and sometimes prevents it entirely 
while it ison. We cannot think that a horse 
acquires such habits merely from whim, or ca- 
price, or the fun of the thing.—Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FREAKS OF NATURE. 

Mr. Epitor:—Although I have been a con- 
stant reader of the Maine Farmer for many years, 
hoping thereby to improve in the various branches 
of agricultural knowledge, yet I have never been 
able to instruct my heng how they might at any 
time produce a double yolked egg of large size. 
My hens have been anxious to lay as large eggs 
as their neighbors, or as any wise farmer could 
reasonably demand of them. I found one sum- 
mer, at different times, six eggs of nearly equal 
size, none, however, weighing over four ounces 
each ; but such a crowing and cackling was made 
in the Farmer when an egg of this description 
was found by others, that my hens were abashed, 
and they neither cackled nor crowed over their 
achievements. They have since been patiently 
waiting for instruction in the art of covering two 
or three yolks in one shell. I have thought, 
however, if each hen would lay one egg of com- 
mon size per day, it would be much better econ- 
omy. Still, we want to know how the thing can 
be done. 

Information is also desired how to instruct a 
cow to beat that one which had the great calf the 
other day. ‘*Who can beat that ?’’ inquires the 
Farmer—as if it was to be attained by skill in 
farming, which neither my cows nor their owner 
knows anything about. If such things are not 
effected by agricultural skill and knowledge, it 
looks a little like humbug to boast of them in 
the papers. It seems to me that it is neither 
philosophy, nor wisdom, nor common sense, to 
claim skill or merit in the occasional production 
of freaks of nature in the barn or poultry yard, 
or anywhere else. 

Yours, &e., 
Harvey Sytvssrer. 

Leeds, June 8th, 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
‘STRONG IN THE ARMS. 

Mr. Eprror :—A circumstance occurred in this 
town to-day, that I think worthy of being pub- 
lished. Mr. Edward ‘Libby, after doing a hard 
day’s work, hung by his hands, and was swang 
over & swing 30 feet in height, 104 times without 
losing his hold. oO. 








As the borer penetrates the tree, he throws out 


St. Albans, June 9, 1860. 


Report of the Maine Commissioners. 


Avevusta, May 28, 1860. 
To 8S. L. Goovate, Esq., ° 
Dr. Amos Novurss, 
Dr. E. Hotes : 


Gentlemen :--In view of the existence of a 
contagious and fatal disease among the cattle of 
a neighboring State, and the magnitude of the 
interest involved, should the malady extend to 
this State, it has seemed to me important to be 
possessed of full information as to the nature and 
extent of the disease, the method of treatment, 
the manner of infection, and what measures may 
be deemed necessary to prevent its sproad, or ar- 
rest its progress. For this purpose, and to pro- 
vide for the safety of this important interest, and 
preserve it, if possible, from the impending ca- 
lamity, I have instituted this commission, and 
authorize and request you, without delay, to 
visit the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
especially the district therein infested with the 
disease, for the purposes above mentioned, and 
make report at your earliest convenience. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lor M. Morritt, Gov. of Maine. 


To the Honorable the Governor and the 
Executive Council of the State of Maine : 
The undersigned, Commissioners appointed by 
the Governor to proceed to Massachusetts and 
inquire into the character and extent of the 
alarming disease prevailing there among cattle 
and the means to be employed for its prevention 
or extirpation, have attended to the service as- 
signed them and respectfully 





Report: ‘ 

That we find the disease called Pleuro-Pneu- 
movia existing in some of the herds of Massa- 
chusetts—that it was introduced thither by means 
of cattle imported from Holland by Winthrop 
W. Chenery, Esq., of Belmont, and which ar- 
rived on the 29th of May, 1859. Two of the 
four animals thus imported died soon after ar- 
rival ; one was noticed to be ill about the 20th 
of June, and died in nine days after ; the fourth 
is yet living. Sometime in August another cow 
in Mr. C.’s herd became sick, and died in about 
a fortnight ; and in the course of the two subse- 
quent months he lost about thirty head of cattle 
by the disease. Veterinary surgeons were called 
in from time to time and the mortality was, at 
first, ascribed to want of proper ventilation ; 
which was, undoubtedly, a serious cause of ag- 
gravation, but the true nature of the disease was 
not discovered until November, when Dr. E. F. 
Thayer, a skillful veterinary surgeon, on visiting 
the herd, at once, and unhesitatingly pronounced 
it to be the disease known in Europe as Pleuro- 
Pneumonia. And here we may remark that this 
name appears to be an unfortunate one, inasmuch 
as it conveys to those familiar with the term, a 
false, as well as a true idea of its character; 
true, in that both the lungs and pleura are dis- 
eased, and false, because this disease differs essen- 
tially from Pleuro-Pneumonia proper, as hitherto 
known both here and abroad, and in both men 
and brute animals, and which is a less fatal dis- 
ease and is not contagious. 

Mr. Chenery’s farm is so situated that very 
little communication has existed between his cat- 
tle and those of others; but on the 29th of 
June,—the very day on which the cow died 
which Mr. Chenery believes to have been the first 
victim of the disease, (the death of the two first 
he ascribes to injuries sustained during the voy- 
age,)—he sold three Dutch calves to Curtis Stod- 
dard, a young farmer of North Brookfield. On 
their way thither in the cars, one was noticed to 
falter, and soon it became quite ill, and Mr. 
Leonard Stoddard, father of Curtis, took the calf 
home with him, to care for it, and placed it in a 
barn in which he kept forty head of cattle. It 
grew worse and ina few days the son took it 
back, and in about ten days it died. In abouta 
fortnight the disease appeared in the herd of 
Leonard Stoddard, and one after another of his 
animals sickened and died. In November—and 
for reasons independent of the disease—young 
Stoddard sold the larger portion of his herd, re- 
serving nine of the most valuable animals. This 
sale scattered eleven in various directions, which 
carried the infection wherever they went ; and one 
of them is said to have infected more than two 
hundred others. Without a single failure the 
disease followed these cattle. 

A yoke of oxen from the herd of Leonard 
Stoddard, was employed in a team of twenty- 
three yokes gathered from various quarters to 
move @ building from Oakham to North Brook- 
field. One pair of these oxen has, since then, 
so changed owners that it has not been traced, 
and nothing is known of its fate; bud in every 
other instance it is known that the animals took 
the disease. 

Without dwelling upon numerous other cases 
in which contagion can be traced with equal dis- 
tinctness, it is sufficient to say, that no ease is 
known to have occurred where communication 
with diseased cattle cannot be traced; and it is be- 
lieved that nowhere in Europe has there been an 
opportunity of obtaining so convincing evidence 
of its contagious nature as in Massachusetts. 

As with all other contagious diseases, both 
among men and brutes, some individuals are 


| found to be less susceptible to the contagious in- 


fluence than others, and some are not affected by 
it at all; and doubts have arisen in the minds of 
several European writers on this point, the weight 
of opinion being, however, very strongly in favor 
of its contagious nature ; but we submit that the 
facts in Massachusetts are such as fo prove it be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. We find the disease to 
be not only contagious, but insidious and decep- 
tive, malignant and fatal. Insidious, inasmuch 
as it often creeps upon an animal so stealthily 
that it is difficult and sometimes impossible to fix 
with any accuracy the date of the attack. De- 
ceptive, in that, in animals which have had the 
disease and may be fairly presumed from appear- 
ances, to have recovered, one or both lungs have 
been found, on slaughtering them, to be little else 
than a mass of disease. 

That it is both malignant and fatal, unhappily 
needs no proof. Nearly one thousand animals 
have already fallen victims, either to the digease, 
or to efforts made with a view to its extirpation, 
and more than an additional thousand are either 
known to be sick, or, from having been exposed, 
are under the ban.of suspicion. It is not true 





few survive which have been its subjects ; but it 
is not yet positively known that even one has been 
absolutely cured. They often come to eat well, 
drink well, and thrive tolerably;—thus exhibiting 
the ordinary characteristics of health, and yet, a 
post mortem examination has, within our own 
observation, shown how utterly fallacious were 
all these indications in such a case. 

Regarding the term of incubation and of pro- 
pagation, or the length of time which elapses be- 
tween exposure and the appearance of disease ; 
and also during what period the animal is capa- 
ble of conveying the disease to others, we greatly 
regust our inability to arrive at definite or satis- 
factory conclusions. In some cases the disease is 
apparent within ten days after exposure; in others 
20, 30, 60, 90 days or even more, are supposed to 
elapse. One case is reported where the exposure 
was seven months previous. The more usual pe- 
riod appears to be not far from twenty days. 
When the capability of the animal to convey dis- 
ease to others begins or ends, we have no knowl- 
edge. This is a most important point, but all we 
know is, that it may and does do so before any 
symptoms of illness appear; and, as the lungs 
of some which have been slaughtered exhibit 
evidence of the later stages of the disease in one 
portion and of the earlier in another, there seems 
reason to fear that the term may sometime be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

As already remarked, this lung murrain, or by 
whatever other name it be called, is of the most 
insidious nature. Any disturbance of the ani- 
mal’s health is rarely noticed until the disease is 
fully established, and effusion into the chest has 
made some progress. The ordinary rule, that not 
much ails an animal until it refuses to eat, does 
not hold good with this disease. The early 
symptoms are so faint and obscure as to excite 
neither anxiety nor attention. By and by the 
animal gets a dull and dejected look ; if at pas- 
ture, it may be found in the morning apart from 
the herd—the back arched—the fore legs rather 
wide apart—the hair staring—a little uneasy and 
don’t eat well; but later in the day it looks bet- 
ter, joins the herd and eats as usual. A slight, 
but Ausky cough is occasionally heard, and some- 
times quicker breathing, as if from extra exertion. 
If a cow, the milk diminishes, accompanied with 
heat and tenderness of the udder. 

As the disease progresses the eyes look duller, 
the head is lowered, the nose protruded, the cough 
more frequent and husky, the appetite lessens, 
rumination is suspended, the limbs and surface 
cold, the skin tight over the ribs, the spine be- 
comes tender, and pressure upon it, or between 
the ribs, produces evident pain. As the disease ap- 
proaches an unfavorable termination, the breath- 
ing becomes fearfully laborious and is accom- 
panied with mucous and sometimes with grunts, 
the eyes sink, extremities cold, the mouth is cov- 
ered with froth, the strength fails and the poor 
beast falls and dies; or, if the animal is to re- 
cover, the severity of the symptoms abate, it 
looks better, eats some—if a cow, the milk re® 
turns, the hair becomes sleek, etc. 


Percussion and auscultation furnish the most 
reliable means of judging, in the living animal, 
of the state of the disease. Upon striking with 
the ends of the fingers upon the affected side, a 
dull sound is usually elicited, proportionate to 
the consolidation of the lung, or to the presence 
or absence of fluid in the cavity of the chest. - 
Upon applying the ear to the sides of the chest, 
one or the other, and sometimes, though rarely, 
both, are found to be affected. The various sounds 
cannot be easily or exactly described, but a prac- 
ticed ear will judge with great accuracy between 
the natural murmur of healthy lungs, and the 
different sounds recognized in the several stages 
of the disease 

In what manner, and through what channel, 
the diseage enters the system—whether it makes 
its attack directly upon the solids, or begins by 
corrupting the blood—these, and other kindred 
points, are, at present, matters of pure con- 
jecture. 

With regard to treatment, little of a satisfac- 
tory character can be offered. The severity or 
mildness of the attack and its termination, 
whether favorable or fatal, may, not improbably, 
depend more upon the susceptibility of the indi- 
vidual, and upon the amount or intensity of the 
contagion taken into the system, than upon any 
treatment bestowed. Whether subjected to a 
course of medication, or trusted wholly. to the 
recuperative powers of nature, some will recover 
in whole or in part ; but we have little reason to 
believe that any will so recover as to be secure 
froma second attack, or become able-bodied and 
sound, or valuable for the ordinary purposes for 
which domestic animals are kept. 

Considering the probable unsoundness of those 
which survive ; bearing also in mind the exceed- 
ing importance of active and healthy lungs, and 
the expense necessarily involved in the treatment 
and isolation of those which are lost as well as 
those which are saved, the conviction is forced 
upon us, that attempts to cure this disease will 
rarely, if ever, pay. We may remark, however, 
that couNnTER-IrRITATION, by diverting diseased 
action from the vital organs to the surface, prom- 
ises beneficial results, and the application of 
highly stimulating liniments, blisters, setons, and 
the like, is understood to have been of more ser- 
vice than aught else. 

The appearances after death vary greatly, but 
there are usually extensive adhesions ; consolida- 
tion of a portion of the lang tissue, marked by a 
peculiar marbled appearance, is one of the most 
striking and uniform accompaniments of this dis- 
ease. In some cases an immense cavity is found 
in one of the lungs, and, inclosed in that cavity 
or cysta cheesy substance or lamp, having no 
attachment to, or connection with, the adjacent 
lung. In others, the process of detachment had 
not been fully completed. Some lungs were found 
to be so hypertrophied as to weigh three or four 
times as much as in health, and in one the esti- 
mated weight was from fifty to sixty pounds! 

As, in our present relation to this disease, we 
deem prevention to be.of incomparably greater 
importance than either a knowledge of the symp- 
toms attending it, the treatment best adapted to 
mitigate its results, or the morbid appearances 
presented after death, we will not longer dwell 
upon these, but rather urge the importance of 
arousing at once to a proper appreciation of the 





that the distemper is universally fatal, for not a 


magnitude of the threatened calamity. If once it 


-_ 


again expect immunity from its attacks. 


fearful violence. 


reason to believe that the disease exists. 


ure worthy even of consideration. 


rectly or indirectly, by land or by water. 


the unwary purchaser. 
The question of extirpation is, happily, not yet 
before us. 


ing been exposed to the contagion. 
Massachusetts is wide awake. 


not commenced earlier. 


000) been made amonth sooner, it would in all 


needed. 


whom they were brought in contact. 


every avenue to knowledge freely opened. 
Respectfully submitted, 


S. L. Goonatz, 

A. Nourse, 

E. Homes. 
Augusta, June 13th, 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


THE SUBSOIL PLOW OR LIFTER, 


here,) the Subsoil Lifter. 


the pocket. 


the rich top surface fall in its place. 
simply divides, disintegrates and makes pulveru- 
lent the hard soil through which it runs. 
and loosens. It isa capital implement for the 
farmer ; as important as theharrow. Pulveriza- 
tion is the governing word of the farmer ; the 
subsoiler secures it. It is astonishing how mel- 
low such a small, simple implement will make 
the ground. Once using it or seeing it used, the 
farmer would not be without it. Sceing is be- 
lieving, and believing will give one confidence and 
faith in its working. It is used to a great extent 
by the formost market-gardeners in New Jersey. 
My first use of it, with a new team of horses, 
I subsoiled an acre and one-half of ground, three 
feet distance, in three hours. Upon further ac- 
quaintance with my horses and the implement, I 
think I can subsoil two acres in three hours, and 
that three hours work, pulverising the ground, is 
equal, if not better than ploughing. If you have 
old ground, once plowed, that has lain a long 
time, and have not time to plough again, run the 
subsoiler or lifter, the same thing, and you accom- 
plish the object in one-quarter the time. After 
ground is prepared for crops the subsoiler is an 
excellent implement to furrow the ground for 
corn, potatoes, beans, roots, &c. It sinks the 
furrow and loosens, at the same time. Before 
hoeing corn and potatoe or roots, it is a superb 
implement to loosen the ground and to allow the 
crops to extend. We can hoe, with the sub- 
soiler and a horse, an acre of potatoes in one- 
fourth the time that it can be done by a hand hoe. 
When Maine farmers have roots to gather, this 
implement will aid them immensely. Run the 
horse and lifter through the rows of beets, car- 
rots, &c., and you can pull the roots with your 
hands. They will soon be hoeing their crops, and, 
if they use this tool, they will keep their ground 
in a good condition, and, undoubtedly, increase 
their crops. It secures temporary underdraining 
aerates the soil, and accomplishes results that are 
truly gratifying. As a Maine boy, I should be 
happy to have it in general use in Maine. 
G. H. Garpiver. 

New York, June 4, 1860. 


HOW TO WATER PLANTS. 
Asa rule, water should never be given, until 





the majority of cases, more harm than good. 


down deep in search of moisture, and when rain 


the season. 


to be limited, but regular, the best way of econ 


first. 





becomes naturalized among us, we may never 
When 
once fairly established, either here, or elsewhere, 
its seeds may remain, even after apparent subju- 
gation, and whenever the necessary conditions 
present themselves, it may break out again with 


Our only safety lies in keeping clear of it, and 
we urge the utmost vigilance upon every individ- 
ual and upon all competent authorities to see that 
no animal be admitted into the State, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, from any quarter where there is 


We are prepared to say, that absolute and per- 
fect non-importation is the only preventive meas- 
We have no 
security whatever against the introduction of the 
disease, so long as animals from neighboring 
States are permitted to be brought in, whether di- 
The 
temptation to get rid of animals which have been 
exposed is very great; the absence of any indica- 
tions of disease gives great facilities for doing so, 
and apparent cheapness may be a fatal lure to 


Should it arise as a practical matter, 
we do not hesitate to recommend the instant 
slaughter of all animals affected with the disease, 
and the complete and perfect isolation from other 
cattle, of all animals reasonably suspected of hav- 


Her efforts to 
save herself and sister States from an unparalleled 
calamity, are worthy of the highest praise. The 
only regret is, that the efforts at extirpation were 
Had the Legislation been 
more prompt, and the first appropriation ($10,- 


probability have sufficed to extirpate the disease 
utterly. As it is, $25,000 have been expended, 
and it is now proposed to use $100,000 more if 


The undersigned cannot conclude their report 
without adverting to the whole-hearted courtesy 
with which they were greeted and treated by the 
Legislative Committee then in session, and by all 
the public functionaries of Massachusetts with 
Every fa- 
cility for investigation was liberally accorded, and 


Mr. Eprror :—You and your readers have, un- 
doubtedly, heard of Mapes’ humbug, (so called 
The tendency of the 
subsoil is gratifying to the eye and satisfying to 
It brings out pleasing results. I al- 
ways supposed, when in Maine, that the subsoiler 
turned the cold, under surface to the top, letting 
Notso. It 


It lifts 


the further withholding of it would be detrimen- 
tal to the plants. Habitual watering does, in 


Plants left to battle with drought, send their roots 


does come, they benefit more by it than those that 
have regular waterings all along. If the ground 
is dug deeply, and kept in good heart, plants that 
have once got established will bear drought for 
any length of time, but things lately planted, and 
that have not had time to ‘* get hold,’ must be 
kept supplied or their beauty may vanish for half| since. The fourth was more affected, and did not 
Succulent vegetables, too, which 
ought to be kept growing quick, must have abun- 
danee, and of course, plants in pots must of neces- 
sity, have sufficient. There are two important 
points to be attended to in giving water, one is 
to expose the water to the sun before using it, to 
render it soft and warm, and the other is to give 
a thorough soaking at once, safficient to keep the 
ground moist fora week. Supposing the supply 


omising both water and time is to take the gar- 
den, piece by piece, watering each piece thorough- 
ly every evening, and then beginning again as at 


STRAWBERRIES. 


BY AUSTIN T. EARLE. 


Strawberries! Strawberries! 
My berries come buy, by the gallon or quart, 
They’re deliciously ripe, and the very best sort, 
They were gathered this morning by Fanny and I, 
And I know if you knew my Fanny yeu’d buy. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries ! Strawberries ! 
As Fanny hath tears in her eyes when she grieves, 
So the dew in bright pearls yet lay on the leaves; 
And as sparkle those pearls in the light of the morn, 
So her tears but add lustre her eyes to adorn. 
Strawberries ! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
The leaves yield up, though they lovingly clung, 
The crysta!line drops that under them hung; 
Ah, ravished with kisses her little bare feet, 
Whose coming the blooms open wide to greet. 
Strawberries ! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries ! Strawberries ! 
I have Waashington’s, Hovey’s, and McAvoy’s too, 
Large, plamp, and luecious, and tempting to view, 
Like the lips of my Fanny so fragrant and sweet, 
If you taste of them once, the taste you'll repeat. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 

Like my Fanny they grew on a sunny hill-side, 

And modestly sought their beauty to hide, 

All blushing like Fanny in Love’s sunny rays, 

*Neath the shady green leaves from the sun’s ardent gaze. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries! 
All searlet, and crimson, and tawny in hue, 
We found them coquetting the green leaves through; 
So Fanny coquets through her gossamer veil, 
Outrivaling their hues when her lips [ assail. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
So deeper and deeper they’d evermore blush, 
As quick to her small taper fingers they'd rush, 
As eager in kissing their soft rounded tips, 
As ever was I ker pure dewy lips. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries ! 
Fragrant, more fragrant, they constantly grew, 
As they drank in her breath the green leaves through, 
Until now they are breathing so sweetly of her, 
They surpass the perfume of aloes and myrrh. 
Strawberries! Strawberries ! 


Strawberries! Strawberries ? 

Of my berries come buy, by the gallon or quart, 

They’re deliciously ripe, and the very best sort, 

They were gathered this morning by Fanny and I, 

And I know if you knew my Fanny you'd buy. 
Strawberries ! Strawberries ! 

—The World We Live In. 











SPAYING COWS. 


Mr. Edward R. Andrews, of West Roxbury, 
Mass., gives the following recital of his experience 
in spaying cows, in the New England Farmer. 
It will doubtless be of interest to many of our 
readers: 

I have in my herd 13 cows, which have at dif- 
ferent times been subjected to this operation for 
the purpose of rendering them permanent milkers; 
the operation being performed by Dr. Geo. H. 
Dadd, of Boston. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed, to enable me to learn whether all the ad- 
vantages which are promised as the results of 
spaying, will follow, such as duration of milking, 
fattening, &c. 

I will, however, lay the matter before your 
readers, and let them judge for themselves, wheth- 
er it is for their advantage to have their own cows 
spayed, or let them remain bearing calves, as is 
the usual. custom. Of course, this will depend 
on the purposes for which cows are kept, wheth- 
er for milk, butter and cheese alone, or for rais- 
ing stock. 

It is now a year since the first three cows were 
spayed, one in July and four in October last, and 
five on the 11th of the present month. The ages 
of these cows vary from five to thirteen years, and 
in every instance, the younger the cow, and the 
greater her natural milking qualities, the more 
favorable have been the results. They have all 
continued to give an uninterrupted yield of milk, 
varying with the season, and succulency and rich- 
ness of food. A slight improvement in the quali- 
ty of the food, immediately increases the quantity 
of milk. 

As I sell my milk in the Boston market, I have 
but slight opportunity of testing its quality, ex- 
cept through my customers, and in every instance, 
where I have been able to supply them with milk 
from spayed cows, it has given entire satisfaction. 
In June last, I made one experiment in making 
butter, and from forty-three quarts (wine) of the 
milk of three spayed cows, which before the op- 
eration were not noted for their butter qualities, 
were made 5 1-4 pounds of butter. This is not 
equal to the reputed yield from Alderney or Dev- 
on cows, but I believe it is much better than the 
average of cows in the State. None of the eight 
cows have given at any time during the winter, 
less than six quarts of milk per day, and the 
youngest and best not less than eight quarts. 
Their average yield during the past three days, 
fed on good hay and one quart cotton seed meal, 
and one-third bushel of parsnips each, has been 
as follows: 


4 


Spayed in 20th inst.. lst. 22d 
No.1, aged 13, Apr. 1859. 14 Ibs. 15 lbs. 14 lbs. 
og 33, “ 1 « 1 « 15 « 
“ 3, “ 13, “ce 195 “ 23% “ 214 “ 
“4, 12, Oct. 1859 18 “ 174 «174 “ 
“ 6, 9, “ 3 « 2 « 20 « 
“« 6, « 6, “ Oo «« 21% “ 2 “ 
“7, 8, July 1859, 25 “ 27 «95 


None of these have as yet shown any tendency 
to fatten. If milk is the object desired, we wish 
all the food given to cows to go to milk, and it is 
not to be expected, nor is it desirable, that cows 
giving a full yield of milk, will take on flesh very 
rapidly. I know of one instance, however, where 
a spayed cow, after having given an average of 
over eight quarts per day for three years, had be- 
come exceedingly fat. 

There is no danger whatever attending the op- 
eration. The cows require moderate feeding and 
good care, and in four weeks, the wounds are en- 
tirely healed, and there is generally but slight 
loss in their yield of milk immediately after the 
operation. Three of the cows spayed on the llth 


milk the evening previous, and 74, 94, and 15 
pounds of milk 24 hours after the operation, and 
have given a larger quantity at each milking 


do so well, while the fifth wasa farrow cow, 
spayed for fattening alone. 


-| children. . 





calving. 


inst., gave respectively 10, 13 and 19 pounds of 


I am 80 well satisfied with the result of my ex- 
periments, that I intend to have most of my cows 
spayed, as they come into full milking, and I can 
especially recommend to any one, who keeps a 
single cow for family use, to do the same, as there 
can be no doubt of the superior quality and whole- 
someness of milk ftom spayed cows, especially for 


For the information of any one wishing to try 
the experiment, I will state that the usual time 
for spaying cows is from three to six weeks after 


NATIONAL HORSE FAIR. 


We publish the schedule of premiums offered 
by the Board of Managers of the ‘‘ Fourth Nation- 
al Exhibition of Horses at Springfield, Mass., next 
September, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 
We think the time of the Exhibition is well 
chosen, coming as it does in a pleasant season of 
the year, and when it will not interfere with any 
of the State or County Agricultural Society 
Shows. 
The premiums are liberal, and the regulations 
such as will promote the prompt and systematic 
operations of the Exhibition, and insure fair play 
to all. 

PREMIUMS. 
Thorough Bred Horses, Stallions—Premium, $200. 
Speed will be considered in making the award. 
Thorough Bred Mares—100. Speed will be considered 


in making the award. 
Stallions for general use, 8 years and over—$200, 100, 
50. 


Stalhons for general nse, 5 yrs. and under 8—$100, 75, 
50, 25. 

Stallions of 4 yrs. and under 5—$80, 50, 30, 25. 
Stallions of 3 yrs. and under 4—$70, 50, 30, 20. 
Stallions of 2 yrs. and under 3—$50, 30, 20. 

Mares with Foal by their side—100, 50, 25. 

Breeding Mares—Best breeding mare, 4 yrs. and over, 
$100, 50, 25. 

Fillies, 2 yrs. and under 4—$50, 30, 20. 

Fillies 1 yr. and under 2—$25, 15, 10. 

Colts 2 yrs. and under 4—$50, 30, 20. 

Colts, (Stallions or Geldings) 1 yr. and under 2--$25, 
20, 15, 10. 

Matched Horses (Geldings or Mares)—Best span, 16 
hands and over, $100, 75, 50; 15 hands and under 16, 
$100, 75, 50, 25; 14 hands, and under 15, $50, 25. 
Fancy Matched Horses, ( Geldings or Mares) —$100, 50. 
Gentlemen's spans of Driving Horses (Geldings or 
Mares)—$100, 50. Size, action and speed will be con- 
sidered in making the award. 

Family Horses, (Geldings or Mares)—4 yrs. and over, 
driving, color, size and action will be considered in mak- 
ing the award; $100, 75, 50, 25. 

Gentlemen’s Driving Horses ( Geldings or Mares) 4 yrs. 
and over—$100, 75, 50, 25. Driving, color, size, action 
and speed will be considered in making the award. 
Saddte Horses—Gentlemen’s saddie horse, $20, 10; 
ladies’ saddle horse $20, 10. 

Farm or Draft Horses—Pair farm or draft horses, $50, 
30, 15; single do., 25, 15. 

Punies—Ponies under 14 hands, driven double Tandem 
or Tridem, $25, 15. 

Single Ponies—$15, 10. 

Pleasure Driving—Best team, 4 or six in hand, $100; 
Tandem or Triden team, $50. 

State Prize Banner will be awarded to the State (Ag- 
ricultural Society) other than Massachusetts, which shall 
by its citizens enter for exbibition the largest number of 
valuable horses, a Prize Banner worth $200. 


Those who intend making entries for exhibi- 
tion, must notify the Secretary, J. N. Bagg, 
Springfield, Mass., on or before the 20th of Au- 
gust. 

The Entragce Fees will be as follows: 


Competitors for premium of $200, $10 
“ “ “ $100, 35 
o os of $80 and over $30, $3 
6 os 6 $30 (and under,) $2 


Single horses under the saddle, or in barness, en- 

tered for exhibition, but not in competition for 
premium and subject to thecallot the Marshal, $3 
Single Spans, or Tandems, or Tridems, $4 
Four in hand, or six in hand, $5 
Exhibitors will be provided with stalls and bedding 
for their stock in the new and commodious barns of the 
Society and in stalls adjoining, to the extent of their 
ability to provide the same, withoutcharge. Grain and 
hay will be furnished to those who desire it at market 
price. Arrangements will also be made with public or 
private stable keepers for exhibitors who make early re- 
quests for the keeping of horses, and at a reasonable 
charge. 





ORIGIN OF PLANTS. 


Should the following record interest our read- 
ers as it has us, it will fully repay the space it 
occupies in our columns: 

Madder came from the East. 

Celery originated in Germany. 

The chestnut came from Italy. 

The onion originated in Egypt. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia. 

The nettle is a native of Europe. 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

The pine is a native of America. 

The poppy originated in the East. 

Oats originated in North America. 

Rye came originally from Siberia. 

Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 

The pear and apple are from Europe. 

Spinach was first cultivated in Arabia. 

The sunflower was brought from Peru. 

The mulberry tree originated in Persia. 

The gourd is probably an eastern plant. 

The walnut and peach came from Persia. 

The horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 

The cucumber came from the East Indies. 

The quince came from the island of Crete. 

The radish is a native of China and Japan. 
Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 
The garden beans came from the East Indies. 
The guarded cress is from Egypt and the East. 
Horseradish came from the south of Europe. 
The Zealand flax shows its origin by its name. 
The coriander grows wild near the Mediterra- 
pean. 

The dyer’s weed is peculiar to southern Ger- 
many. ° 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a Brazilian product. 
Hemp is a native of Persia and the East Indies. 
The cranberry is a native of Earope and Amer- 
ica. 
The parsnip is supposed to be a native of Ara- 
bia. 

The potato is a well-known native of Pera and 
Mexico. 

The currant and gooseberry came from South- 
ern Europe. 

Rape seed and cabbage grow wild in Sicily and 
Naples. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and 
Tartary. 

Barley was found in the mountains of Hima- 
laya. 

SMittet was first known in India and Abyssinia. 
Writers of undeniable respectability state that 
the cereals and others of these edible productions 
grow spontaneously in that portion of Tartary 
east of the Belar Tagh and north of the Himalaya 
nrountains. 





Parntep Vessets ror THE Damry. At a discus- 
sion of the farmers’ club of Little Falis, N. Y., it 
was established that newly painted vessels were 
the cause of discolored cheese, and that such 
cheese was more or less poisonous. The evil was 
to be met by painting tubs and pails in advance 
of their use, and then soaking them in whey or 
water until the poisonous substance in the lead 
was extracted. Tin vessels were considered the 
most economical, and less troublesome to keep 
clean and sweet, besides being light and easily 
handled. 


Tux styiz of orchards they bave in Portland, 





cherries, pears and plams, and required $40,000 
feet of lumber for fruit boxes. 
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Oregon, may be inferred from the description of 
one, Which yielded one season, $30,000 worth of 
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TRIP TO BRATTLEBORO’.—NO, 1. 

After our examination of diseased cattle, and 
while the Legislative Committee were making up 
their report, we took a trip to Brattleboro’, one 
of the border towns of the Green Mountain State, 
to witness a trial of the ‘‘Universal Plow.’’ This 
is so called from the fact of its having a series of 
mould-boards, cutters, and other fixtures, all of 
which aré fitted to one beam, and which may be 
readily shifted so as to meet the requirements of 
any kind of land you wish to plow. This is not 
all. There have been very important and essen- 
tial improvements made, not only in the form of 
the mould-boards, but in the other fixtures, 
which render them, when applied, very superior 
in their working qualities. 

These improvements have been made, after long 
study and innumerable experiments, by Frederick 
Holbrook, Esq., a citizen of Brattleboro’—for 
many years President of the Vermont Agricul- 
tural Society, and well known to the readers of 
agricultural papers as a writer of sterling good 
practical agricultural matter. Nourse, Mason & 
Co., of Boston, finding that these plows are based 
on true principles of mechanical philosophy, have 
taken hold and now manufacture them in their 
usual good style of strength and finish. 

Plow-making, for many years, wasa hap-hazard 

business. Every manufacturer bad some idea— 
but oftentimes only a single idea—a sort of faint 
glimmering in his mind of what was needed, and 
80 would shape his mould-board and put the other 
attachments together according to some fancy of 
his, and push it into the market. This plow was 
expected to do all kinds of work, equally well on 
stiff swards or no sward—on emooth land or 
‘rough land—with deep cut or shoal cut—with 
narrow furrow or wide furrow—lap furrow or 
flat furrow, according to the desire of the owners. 
Of course, nine times in ten it was a failure, and 
the trouble of obtaining plows well adapted to 
the several requirements of the various kinds and 
conditions of soil, set Mr. H. to thinking how 
the difficulty could be remedied. ‘* While he 
mused the fire burned,’* and step by step he was 
led to the excellent results now manifested and 
consummaged in the ‘‘ Universal Plow.’’ His first 
impression undoubtedly was, that the effect of 
every motion of any implement, or machine, must 
be based upon and be the result of some natural 
and fixed laws in mechanical philosophy. Of 
course, the next step would be to find out what 
were the laws involved in the motions of the fix- 
tures of the plow when certain results were de- 
manded. A furrow slice of a stiff sward, taking 
it from the point of the plow where it first begins 
to lift, to the point in the rear where it is finally 
laid over, represents a spiral. If you should 
take a common lath of wood, nail one end down 
on a flat bench, take the other end and twist it 
clean over and tack that down also to the bench, 
you will have a model of the furrow slice. It 
would present the spiral form that the furrow 
slice takes as it rises and passes up gpd along and 
rolls over from the mould-board of the plow, and, 
when wholly turned, it will lie completely in- 
verted, and the rear end will be as far to the 
right or left line of the front end as the width of 
the furrow itself. If you cast your eye along 
this spiral slice lengthways, you will find the sur- 
face in that direction made up of straight lines. 
If you look across the slice from top to bottom you 
will find the surface that way made up of straight 
lines, and a little reflection will tell you that 
there is one point some where in the series, which 
forms the centre of the whole, and, as the plow in 
the act of plowing passes along, this point, in its 
progress formsa line which constitutes the axis of 
the motion, or turning of the furrow, and if this 
axis, centre, or line of motion be in exact eorres- 
pondence with the line of draft, everything will 
move easily, regularly, and naturally, the plow 
will almost hold itself, the furrow will rive up and 
roll over and drop into place with a uniformity 
and precision as pleasing to the spectator, as it is 
satisfactory to the operator. To know how to make 
plows that will invariably do this, constitutes the 
perfection of Plowological science. Mr. H. by 
his research and experiments, has found out the 
lawe which nature bas established to accomplish 
this, and has them all chalked out in diagram 
form on his ‘trestle board’’ so as to be easily and 
satisfactorily demonstrated to any one who feels 
an interest to inquire into it. He will show you 
how to work out a problem like this to a mathe- 
matical certainty. Given the kind of soil, depth 
and width of furrow, what must be the size and 
form of mould-board and slope of landside, to ac- 
complish it? We could not here explain his princi- 
ples of manufacture, without cuts and diagrams 
for the eye to rest upon while describing the sys- 
tem. Of course, in manufacturing any machine 
some little variation must often be made from the 
rigid theory. The experiments which have been 
so thoroughly made in regard to these plows have 
demonstrated what variations are to be made in 
the system which Mr. H. has discovered. 

We have been speaking of sward plowing, but we 
also havea good deal of stubble land to be plowed, 
or land where there is no sward to keep the fur- 
row slice in compact shape. Mr. Holbrook has 
also turned his attention to this species of work, 
and we think his improvement in the plow for 
this work, somewhat greater than in the sod 
Plows. The soil onstubble land must be lifted and 
turned over like the other, but it will be evident 
that where there is no sod there can be no furrow 
slice of a well defined shape. The soil being pul- 


verulent and loose, approximates more nearly to a| 


fluid, and it must therefore, after it has been lifted 
up by the mould-board to a perpendicular, be 
tossed or thrown over, or it will fall back again 
into the furrow after it leaves the rear end of the 
mould-board. To prevent this, the stubble mould- 
board has a form and curve given to it which will 
throw the mass over completely. 

So much for the theory of plows and plowing ; 
now for the practice as exhibited at the time, 
which, with some other matter, as we are rather 
short for room, we will give you next week. 


Ee The Legislature of Massachusetts adjourned 
on Wednesday last, having passed the two bills re- 
ported by the Committee, and alluded to by us 
last week, prescribing the duties of towns and the 
‘board of commissioners in the treatment of the 
cattle disease. The provisions of these bills seem 
to us well adapted to the end designed, namely the 
circumscription and extirpation of the disease, 


and the sum of $100,000 was appropriated to 
@arry them faithfully into effect. 





U.S. Acricuurural. Exninrion, The Nation- 
al Agricultural Society have nearly perfected 
the annual exhibition at Cincinnati, in Septem- 
ber. Should the pleuro-pneumonia render it un- 
safe to congregate cattle, increased premiums will 
be given for horses and implements on exhibition. 
The exhibition will be opened ten days. 

Arp ror Presqus Isis. “The citizens of Bangor 
have contributed $418,50 in aid of the sufferers 








by the recent disastrous fire in Preaque Isle. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES OF STATE AG- 
RICULTURAD SOCIETY. 


The President of the Maine State Agricultural 
Society called a meeting of the Trustees at Port- 
land on the 14th inst., to consult in reference to 
the danger of the ‘cattle disease ’’ being intro- 
duced into Maine, and to advise some measures of 
precaution against it. 

At the present, from the best information ob- 
tained, they are convinced that there are no cases 
existing in Maine, and that there have been no 
cases of it among us. They prepared a memorial 
to the Governor and Council now in sion at 
Augusta, asking them to exert their authority to 
the utmost limit of constitutional right for the 
establishment of a sanitary police, to be stationed 
in our border towns at the expense of the State, 
whose duty it should be to detain all neat stock 
crossing the lines from other States, and put them 
into quarantine until all doubts in regard to their 
sanitary condition was removed. Messrs. Ham- 
matt, Dill and Holmes were directed to present 
the same and obtain a hearing on the subject mat- 
ter. This was done on Saturday last, 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Hon. Governor and Council of Muine: 

GENTLEMEN :—The undersigned, Trustees of the Maine 
State Agricultural Society, would, while they commend 
and most heartily approve the measures that your hon- 
ors have thus far taken to obtain and spread abroad facts 
and reliable information in regard to the fatal contagious 
disease now prevalent among the cattle in a neighbor- 
ing State, respectfully urge upon you to adopt the most 
active and stringent means in your power to prevent the 
introduction and spread of it within our territory. 

The subtle and insidious character of the disease in its 
incipient stages, and the cupidity of too many, who 
make personal gain paramount to public safety and 
prosperity, are causes which demand that prompt, un- 
flinching, uncompromising sanitary regulations should 
be immediately put into action on our borders, to pre- 
vent the importation of any and all kinds of neat stock 
into our own State, until the danger be past. 

It must be evident to the most careless observer, that 
no greater calamity could befall the property interests of 
our State than the introduction of this disease among 
us—more than this, it involves also the health and per- 
haps lives of the people themselves. It should be kept 
out of our borders at any cost or expenditure of labor 
required to do it. 

As the Executive of the State, and the source of au- 
thority and power, in emergencies of this kind, in the 
absence of Legislative action, we appeal to you for pro- 
tection, and earnestly ask you to put that power into 
requisition even to the very verge of your constitutional 
limits. 

We pledge to you the zealous co-operation of every 
farmer, and every friend to our agricultural prosperity, 
in such action as the effectual warding off the disease 
may require, and we respectfully suggest that the sever- 
al border towns whether maratime or inland, be spec- 
ially and individually require’, empowered and directed 
to adopt, at the expense of the State, such police sanita- 
ry regulations as will accomplish this desired result— 
that every avenue, and every approach by which cattle 
may be likely to be brought over our boundary, from 
other States, be faithfully guarded, and all cattle that 
bave crossed, or may be found crossing our lines be tak- 
en into custody and made to undergo quarantine so 
long asa shadow of doubt in regard to their perfect 
health remains. 

That the duties performed, and labor done to effect 
this would be cheerfully paid for by the State, we can- 
not for a moment doubt. The doings of our sister 
Statea, who, though awakened too late to prevent the ap- 
proaches of the enemy, have nevertheless so nobly re- 
sponded to the call of the public, and adopted every 
remedy to heal, and every precaution to prevent its 
spread, regardless of cost, are strong precedents to guide, 
and high examples to follow; and we know that Maine 
will never be recreant to her own safety and her own 
honor in an emergency like this. 

Permit us to say, that no time should be lost—that 
while the disease exists so near to us, every delay is 
fraught with danger. 

With cordial reliance upon your readiness to respond 
to our wishes, and to answer our call for aid in this mat- 
ter, we remain, Gentlemen, with great respect your 
obedient servants in behalf of the Trustees, 

Wituram C. Hawmarrt, 
Sewarp Ditt, 
E. Hotes. 

Portland, June 16th, 1860. 





Hancock Acricutturat Society. The Show 
and Fair of this Society will be held at Ellsworth 
on the 26th and 27th of September next. The 
sum of $350 is offered in premiums for trotting, 
as follows: First day, two premiums of $75 and 
$50 mile heats, best two in three, in harness, for 
horses owned in the county. Second day, two 
premiums of $125 and $75, and open to all 
horses owned in the State, mile heats, best two in 
three, in harness. Also two premiums of $15, 
and $10 open to all horses owned in the County, 
that never trotted for a purse. 

The following resolution was adopted by the So- 
ciety at its meeting, held in Ellsworth, June 6th. 

Resolved, That the action of the last Legisla- 
ture, in reducing the members of the Board of 
Agriculture, was wholly uncalled for, and will 
have a direct tendency to impair the Agricultural 
interests throughout the State, and as an expres- 
sion of the sentiment of this Society, we will use 
our best endeavors to have the Board restored to 
its former numbers, and usefulness. And to this 
end we would recommend that a convention be 
held at some time and place, composed of dele- 
gates from each County Society in the State, to 
take such action in the premises, as they deem 
expedient. 

In this connection, we notice a call in last 
week’s Eastern Farmer for a copvention to con- 
sist of one delegate from each Agricultural Soci- 
ety in the State, to meet at Waterville on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of September next, to take such ac- 
tion as may be deemed expedient to induce the Leg- | 
islature to enact a law giving to each Society a 
member of the Board of Agriculture, as provided 
in Chap. 58, Sec. 1st, of the R. 8. 

We do not hear as yet of any general movement 
on the part of the Agricultural Societies of the 
State to accomplish the object set forth in this 
call. If such a convention is desired we shall be 
happy to co-operate in the steps necessary to be 
taken for the purpose. We would suggest, how- 
ever, in view of the political excitement which at 
the time named will absorb all other interests, 
that the meeting of the convention be deferred un- 
til after the State and Presidential elections, say 
to about the 2lst of November next. A fuller 
representation of the various Societies would 
thereby be secured. 





West Wasurincton Ac. Society. This Society 
has voted to locate its Fair Grounds in Jones- 
boro’. The town agrees to fit up the grounds, 
build a trotting course, fence the ground, build a 
suitable hall two stories high, for one-half of 
the net proceeds of the annual Fairs, and to sur- 
render the same to the ownership of the Society 
on the payment within two years of the cost and 
interest, the town accounting to the Society for 
all moneys received in the meantime. H. D. Hall 
of Jonesboro’, Benj. W. Farrar of Machias, J. 
D. Parker of Steuben, Henry Nash of Addison, 
and Stillman W. Nash of Harrington, were chosen 
delegates to attend a convention to elect a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture. 





Woon’s Iuproven Mower. Now is the time 
for our farmers to make preparation for getting 
in their hay crop. The introduction of the vari- 
ous improved mowing machines within a few 
years, has materially economized the labor and 
expense of haying, and we are glad to know that 
they are coming largely into use in Maine. 
Among the very best adapted to the demand in 
this State is Wood’s Mower—the one-horse ma- 
chine, especially, which for cheapness, simplicity 
of cqnstruction and efficacy of operation, is all 
thatcan be desired. We call attention to the ad- 
vertisement of this Mower, recommending all 
who intend purchasing this season, to call upon 
some one of the agents for its sale in the State 
and examine the machine for themselves. 





Premium ror 4 Boo Prow. The Trustees of the 
Maine State Agricultural Society concluded to 
have no plowing or plowing match this year, but 
they offer the following premium, viz: $25 for 
the best improvement in the plow for plowing 
bog lands, the draft of which is so regulated that 
Tre csattle shall, walk on, the, sod end neither of 

in the furrow. Competition to 
makers of any State—a trial of Rasen ng 
made some day during the Show as evidence of 
ite utility... 





—--- 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE CATTLE DISBASE. 

Living where corn cannot be raised, where 
wheat of late years has been an entire failure, 
and the potato crop not much better, the farmers 
of Eastern Maine must depend almost entirely 
upon stock-raising. A large class, more particu- 
larly of the small farmers, depend upon the sale 
of butter to buy their breadstuffs and most of the 
other necessaries of life; to such, and in fact to 
all, the introduction of the cattle disease would 
be an appalling event, followed by suffering, if 
not actual starvation, among the people. Are 
we in danger from it? If so, can anything be 
done to avert it? Judging from the manner in 
which the disease has spread in Massachusetts 
and the neighboring States, it will be here, and 
that right speedily. There are plenty of men in 
Maine, and more out of it, who are ready to 
spread it anywhere where they can make money 
by the operation. And nobody is doing anything 
to stop it. The papers are full of meetings, and 
reports, and resolves, and committees, and scien- 
tific information, upon the subject; and a Board 
of Commissioners are going about with three or 
four Doctors in tow, like so many old Betties, to 
find the disease—and when they find it, instead 
of exterminating the whole herd at once, and 
burying them deep under ground, as everybody 
knows is the only way to do a particle of good, 
they kill some poor old cow which would soon 
have saved them the trouble, and make a scientific 
autopsy and a scientific report to the public, filled 
with hard words which nobody understands and 
nobody wants to, and leave all those of the herd 
which will be likely to keep the disease alive the 
longest and spread it the farthest. The people 
don’t seem to appreciate the labors of these same 
Commissioners—and no wonder. Appointed to 
eradicate this evil, which it is well understood 
can only be done by exterminating all cattle that 
have been exposed, they suffer two-thirds of the 
Belmont man’s herd, where the disease was in- 
troduced, still to exist. A magnanimous and far- 
seeing set of Legislators, to appropriate $10,000 
when the first infected herd was worth much 
more than that sum. And how much better is 
Maine doing—sending three wise men (two doc- 
tors) to bring back a report in their pockets and 
the disease in their clothes. As much as I respect 
the editor of the Farmer, he shouldn’t touch one 
of my cows for at least a twelvemonth after his 
return. 

How easily the thing might have been stopped 
when the Commissioners took it in hand: Made 
a circle outside the infected district—killed all 
around and in to the centre—allowed no cattle 
there for months, and the work would have been 
done. Now how far it has gone, no one can tell. 
One thing is sure: as things go on, we are bound 
to have it and Maine to be ruined. 

If our Massachusetts friends are going to do 
anything, let them away with their Doctors and 
bring on the Butchers. B. 
Robbinston, June 13th, 1860. 


Norte. Softly, friend B. Don’t die of Pleuro- 
Pneumonia yourself, nor give us ‘‘fits’’ in order 
to kill us off before we communicate contagion 
from our ‘‘ old clo’’’ or rickety boots. An editor 
doesn't generally have wool or blubber enough 
about him to afford a lodgment for contagious 
matter ; so your cows are safe from any contami- 
nation on our part. As for the Doctors, they can 
take care of themselves. All that is truly known 
of the disease came from them, and all that has 
been done in regard to really circumscribing the 
disease was from their suggestions ; while it has 
been hard work, and is still hard work, to keep 
some butchers from buying up exposed cattle 
cheap, driving them to different sections of the 
country and selling you the beef. So close up 
your ‘‘jeremaid,”’ friend B., and take courage. 
The people of the good old Bay State did as well 
as they knew how at the time. They have gained 
wisdom in the bitter school of experience, and 
have since done better. Instead of finding fault 
and spying too many lions in our path, let us 
profit by their experience and unite in keeping 
the disease out of our borders. If the salutary 
fear which seems to inspire our friend B. would 
come upon all, it would be done. So don’t let 
us stand wasting our time, and scolding about 
what might have been done, and could have been 
and should have been done, but consider what 
must now be done, and rise up and do it man- 
fully.—Ep. 





Loss or tHE R. M. Mixts. Intelligence has 
been received of the loss of the ship R. M. Mills, 
of this city, Capt. Nathan P. Sturgis. She was 
abandoned at sea May 27th, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on her passage from Lamlash to Genoa, with 
a cargo of iron and coul, having encountered a 
heavy gale on the 25th, when she was struck by 
a heavy sea and thrown over, the cargo shifting 
and the vessel laying with port-covering boards 
under. The gale continuing, and efforts for the 
two following days to save the ship having proved 
unavailing, the water pouring fearfully through 
the seams of the deck and sides, and the crew 
utterly exhausted by their labors, the captain 
(whose wife and eldest daughter were with him 
on board) attempted to get out the boats as a last 
resort of safety. In the attempt two of them were 
successively stove, and rendered unserviceable, 
and the only hope of rescue remaining was in 
attracting by their signal of distress the attention 
of some passing vessel. Providentially their hope 
was realized. Soon after, two vessels hove in 
sight, and with much risk and difficulty the en- 
tire crew, with the ladies, were taken off and car- 
ried into London. The ship was left nearly on 
her beam ends, and fast going down. She was 
owned by Silas Leonard, L. M. Morrill, R. M. 
Mills, and Geo. W. Morton, of this city, and by 
Lewis P. Mead of Providence. The interest of 
Mr. Leonard was not insured, his policy having 
expired some four weeks since ; the other owners 
were insured, we understand, to the amount of 
$8000. 

Since preparing the above, we learn that the R. 
M. Mills was fallen in with on the 29th of May, 
by the American ship Scotia, and carried into 
Gravesend, England. 





FreewiLt Baptist Quarterty Mestinc. The 
Bowdoin Quarterly Meeting of the Freewill Bap- 
tist denomination convened in this city on Tues- 
day the 12th inst., closing its session on Thursday 
afternoon. This Quarterly Conference embraces 
some 40 churches, with rising 3000 communi- 
cants. Its location is principally between the 
Kennebec and Androscoggin rivera, Augusta being 
on its northern borders. A large delegation of 
the clergy and laity were in attendance. The 
Maine State Seminary, under the direction of this 
Society, is within the limits of this Quarterly 
Meeting, and is reported as in a most flourishing 
condition—with an able board of instructors and 
a full attendance of etudents, among whom, we 
learn, an interesting work of grace has been wit- 
nessed the past quarter. Discourses, both in- 
structive and practical, were delivered by Rev. 
Messrs. W. Smith and L. D. Strout from the 
Cumberland, and H. Whitcher from the Farm- 
ington Quarterly Conferences ; S. N. Tufts from 
Auburn, and J. S. Burgess from Lewiston. One 
hour, specially designated for the purpose, was 
occupied in a lively discussion upon Sabbath 
Sehools, in which, as well as other departments 
of christian effort, a good degree of interest is 
manifest. The next session will be. with the 





church at Wayne Village. 
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From our own Correspondent. 
THE GREAT TORNADO. 


Cimon, Iowa, June 11th, 1860. 

We have just returned from Camanche, (about 
five miles below the point from which we write) 
one of the places in the track of the mighty tor- 
nado, whose path, it is now ascertained, was over 
four hundred and fifty miles in length, and whose 
desolations have no parallel in kind in the histo- 
ry of the country. Language fails to convey, 
words are inadequate to describe, indeed, the im- 
agination cannot paint, the horrors of the scene 
even as now witnessed by the actual beholder of 
the ravages of this terrific scourge. Of course, 
during §he past week much has been done to 
change the appearance of things from what it was 
on Monday last ; the dead have been buried, the 
wounded cared for, the remnants of any value 
gathered up, the rubbish somewhat cleared away, 
but the sad, and heart-rending evidences of wild, 
unbridled destruction are still spread out before 
you, and the plagues and destructions sent upon 
Egypt in olden time seem to have again become 
present realities. One can but feel that the at- 
tempt to depict the scene is useless and beyond 
the capabilities of human power. 

We can only give a faint idea of what is yet to 
be seen, with incidents of the event itself as gath- 
ered from those who were in the midst of the ap- 
palling transaction at the time it occurred. The 
outline of its course is distinctly marked ; here, 
within this space it revelled, and with resistless 
power swept all before it; there stands the little 
plum tree whose very leaves are untouched, and 
were literally unbroken, while the dwelling whose 
eaves overhung it has been seized and borne away, 
no one knows whither; here a heavy and substan- 
tial brick building has been torn and scattered 
into thousands of fragments, while by the side of 
its ruins the light, wooden structure still remains, 
not having a shingle disturbed by the destroyer. 
The width of this pathway is about an cighth of 
a mile at Camanche—though it varies at different 
points in its track from but a few rods to a full 
mile—but here it chose to traverse the most com- 
pact portion of the town, and ninety-two build- 
ings, many of them of solid brick walls, were, in 
the twinkling of an eye utterly demolished, or 
caught up in the air and strewn in splinters along 
the way for miles. The whole plain for many 
rods outside of the track of the tornado is covered 
with timbers, pieces of board, shingles, bits of 
furniture, &c. &c., while heaps of ruins, trees 
stripped clean of leaves, branches and bark, 
wrenched and twisted near the root, mark the 
line over which its mightiest force was exerted. 
The scene is beyond description, nor can any one 
conceive the strange and unaccountable features 
which so visibly demonstrate that all law was set 
at defiance in its course. 

We saw stakes which were driven firmly into 
the ground two or three feet, boards driven 
through the sides of buildings, shingles thrust up 
under the clapboards, and a chimney top of some 
six feet in length which was taken bodily from 
above the roof of a large house and transported 
and set into the ground, from six to ten iaches 
deep, with but a single crack in it. The house 
itself was scarcely touched otherwise. We saw 
also a hen running about with her companions, 
from whose back the feathers had been plucked 
entirely clean by the wind, and numerous fowls 
were found dead the morning after which were 
stripped as nicely as for the table. Cattle were 
also found through whose bodies joist and plank 
had been driven, and passing into the earth so 
deeply as firmly to impale the poor creatures, 
whose moanings and cries of distress are said to 
have added unutterable horror to the scene. The 
loss of life is not as great at Camanche as has 
been represented, nor as one would suppose it 
must have been from the devastation now seen. 
Many were wounded, but the deaths will not 
probably exceed forty. Twenty-nine bodies were 
taken from the ruins, twenty-five of which were 
buried at one time, the coffins being placed side 
by side, amid the surrounding desolations, and a 
most solemn and impressive burial service per- 
formed in the presence of thousands of spectators. 

So rapidly did the angel of Death accomplish 
his work that, like the inhabitants of Pompeii, 
who have since been exhumed, these persons were 
found with papers, books, knives, and other 
things in their hands, and one, who was in the 
act of eating, with a piece of meat in his mouth 
which he had time neither to swallow or dis- 


rge. 

The tornado is described as looking like a very 
black cloud, shaped like a balloon, and throwing 
its serpent-like tail around with fearful velocity, 
and bounding and leaping like a ball, now strik- 
ing the earth, and scattering all before it, now 
rising and passing over a long distance, now 
touching the tops of trees and houses, and now 
seizing forests, dwelling, men and cattle, and 
whirling them mid air as mere playthings; now 
rushing violently onward, now pausing in its ca- 
reer forashort time, and then with renewed 
strength again dashing on to its awful work. It 
was accompanied by a sound as of the continued 
roar of thunder and by most vivid lightnings and 
a short outpouring rain. Many persons, seeing 
its approach, saved themselves by taking to their 
cellars. We saw one man who said that, warned 
by the sound, he with his wife and child, rushed 
tu his cellar, and a moment after, his large two- 
story dwelling was caught from over him, lifted 
bodily and with the exception of one or two of 
the sills, he bas seen nothing of it since. His 
piano was deposited at about forty rods distance, 
but all articles of furniture were broken into mi- 
nute fragments, and the little articles, such as 
spoons, knives, &c. &c., have utterly disappeared. 

Among the innumerable incidents, one or two 
only can be mentioned now, and those illustrative 
of the wonderful peculiarities with which* this 
tornado was marked. In a flock of ten geese, 
six were found lying in their usual yard, but 
each with his head wrung off his neck, as if in 
stretching their heads at the unusual sound, the 
lower end of the whirlwind had just caught them, 
and twisted them off and passed on. One woman 
was stripped entirely of her clothing, and was 
found clinging to a tree. The head of a child 
was picked up upon the prairie, and no person 
for miles knew of any such child in the vicinity. 
Parts of one of the cars destroyed at Lisbon were 
found sixteen miles from that place. A drove of 
150 head of cattle was killed at once; and in 
one place a stone weighing twenty tons was 
moved from its bed over one hundred yards. A 
small barn, covered with straw, stands untouched, 
the very straws unmoved, while all around it, 
and close to it, trees were torn up by the roots, 
the earth plowed, and the marks of terrific power 
in various forms attest the presence of the full 
force of the destroyer. 

The history of this tornado should be carefully 

gathered along its whole line from near Fort 
Dodge to Michigan, and the facts treasured, as 
of great interest, and, it may be, of importance 
in a scientific point of view. It is certain that 
nothing of the kind has ever equalled it in this 
country, and surely it is to be hoped, nothing 
will ever again approach to it. Scientific associ- 
ations, or the Government, should proceed at 
once to collect the facts, so that their record may 
be accurate and permanent. 
_ The wounded are all well cared for. Contri- 
butions from various parts of the country are 
pouring in, but the amount of destruction of 
property and saffering cannot be estimated. Let 
the benevolent everywhere send forward their 
alms, for much will be needed. = 





For the Maine Farmer. 

LIGHTNING AND LIGHTNING RODS. 

During the thunder storm on the afternoon of 
the 14th inst., the dwelling-house of the late 
Natuan D. Ricg of Union, was struck by light- 
ning. So singular were the effects of the shock 
upon this building that I have supposed a state- 
ment of the facts connected therewith might not 
be uninteresting to those who seek protection 
from lightuing by means of lightning rods. 

The house consists of a main building with an 
L. The main building is of two stories, and 
about 3236 feet upon the ground. It has two 
chimneys passing through the roof about 14 feet 
apart, and at equal distance from the ridge or 
centre of the roof. The L is one story, and bas 
a chimney standing about 20 feet from the chim- 
ney on the north side of the main house. To 
each of these chimneys is attached lightning 
rods, terminatirg in gilded points some six feet 
above them, and extending downward on the out- 
sides of the building to the earth, and terminat- 
ing some three feet below the surface. These 
rods are of j-inch iron, and are secured to the 
building and chimneys by means of glass insu- 
lators. 

Now as to the effect of the shock. The pointed 
end of the rod on the south side of the main 
building was taken off at the first joint, six or 
eight inches below the top. The saddle-boards 
on the ridge of the main house, directly between 
the chimneys, were torn off, and splinters cut 
from two of the rafters extending about half their 
length. On the south side, from the injured 
point in the ridge, and extending in a semi- 
circular direction about half down the roof, and 
terminating at a point some five or six feet east 
of the chimney, the shingles were thrown off to 
the width of from eighteen to thirty-six inches. 
On the same side of the roof, at the west end, 
directly opposite the chimney, the shingles were 
also torn off. There is an iron brace extending 
from the chimney to within about two feet of the 
point where these shingles last mentioned, were 
thrown off. This brace connects with the chim- 
ney on the west side, while the lightning rod 
passes down on tle south side. 

From the point of injury upon the roof, last 
mentioned, the electric current seems to have 
divided, one portion going directly downward on 
the timbers inside of the finishing, and the 
other striking across the gable-end of the house, 
shattering the pediment mouldings and breaking 
all the glass in the upper sash of the attic win- 
dow, rending the window cap, and the clap- 
boards entirely across that end of the house. 
From thence it descended to the L on the north 
side, starting off the shingles from the eaves from 
eight to ten feet, also starting from its place a 
heavy wooden water-gutter, and descending by a 
door-casing, which it slightly started, till it 
reached a window opposite a sink in the kitchen ; 
here it broke one pane of glass from the window 
and apparently made its egress through the sink- 
spout, the lead around which was partially re- 
moved. 

The south current descended from the roof to 
the floor, and again divided, one portion escaping 
outward and taking off, in its passage, three or 
four shingles, near the sill of the house; the 
other portion taking an inward direction and 
throwing off the plastering and paper some eigh- 
teen inches to two feet square, in a bed-room near 
the floor, thence along the floor, cutting a rough 
channel and rending the carpet, toa point one or 
two feet from the door of a closet. From that 
point, apparently, but leaving no trace of its 
passage, it came in contact with a loaded musket, 
standing in the closet, which it discharged, the 
charge (of shot) cutting a channel through the 
laths and plastering to the ceiling. Thence, ap- 
parently following the girder of the chamber 
floor, it appeared in the parlor, at the southeast 
corner of the house, throwing off small portions 
of plastering and paper at three different corners 
of the room and rending the casing from one side 
of the window in the corner of the room farthest 
from the point of entrance. Some of the furni- 
ture in the room was displaced and slightly in- 
jured by the concussion. No point of egress 
from this room was discovered. At two points 
on the south side of the house under the rod, the 
paint was discolored around the heads of nails. 

At the time of the occurrence, the family were 
assembled in a room adjoining the bed-room be- 
fore referred to, the door into which was open. 
None were injured, but the crash caused by the 
thunder, with the explosion of the musket, was 
very heavy, and the smoke and sulphurous odor 
with which the apartments were immediately 
filled, induced the belief that the house had been 
set on fire—it not being known to any one pres- 
ent that there was a loaded musket in the house. 
The damage to the premises was not large. 

I have been thus minute in the description of 
this occurrence,—having been present at the 
time,—not in consequence of any particular im- 
portance in the occurrence itself, but as a basis 
for the inquiry: Do lightning rods afford any 
protection to buildings ? 

These rods were erected by parties professing 
more than ordinary skill in the business and 
knowledge in relation to the laws of electricity, 
and with the assurance that they would render 
the building secure from lightning. 

Was there any defect in these rods or the man- 
ner in which they were arranged? Who will an- 
swer? Ata time when our citizens are solicited 
to have their buildings protected from lightning 
by persons who travel through the country for 
that avowed purpose, it may be well for them to 
know whether the means employed are adapted 
to the end proposed. Inquiry may be beneficial. 

R. D. R. 





Canoes amona Ciercrmen. We see it stated 
that the Shawmut Church and Society of Boston, 
have extended a call to Rev. E. B. Webb of this 
city, to become their pastor. They offer him a 
salary of $3000, and $1000 additional for ex- 
penses consequent upon the change of residence. 
Mr. Webb has, within the three past years, re- 
ceived a number of calls from churches in Boston 
and vicinity, all of which he has heretofore de- 
clined. What he may feel it to be his duty to do 
in the present instance, is as yet unindicated. 
The offer of such a position and such a salary to 
a poor down-east clergyman must be a sore temp- 
tation. 

‘We understand that Rev. Geo. W. Bean, the 
estimable pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church 
in this city, terminated his labors here last Sab- 
bath, preparatory to his removal to the town of 
Wells, where he is engaged to assume the charge 
of a parish. 

We learn, also, that Rev. Henry V. Dexter, 
pastor of the Calvinist Baptist Church in this 
city, after next Sabbath, in consequence of seri- 
ously impaired health, will discontinue his palpit 
labors for the present. He seeks a season of rest, 
which we trust will recruit bis impaired physical 
energies, and enable him soon to resume the 
duties of his calling with this or some other 

le. 
MWe have not ascertained what measures have 
been taken to fill the vacancies thus created in 


the pulpits of this city. 





Tus Evenmva Courter. A very neatly printed 
non-political daily evening paper with this title 
has been started in Portland by Messrs. Starbird 
& Brock. Its editor is Chas. P. Illsley, Esq., 
whose ready ability as a writer eminently fits him 





for the position. Terms $4 per year. 


BDITOR’S TABLAS. 
Tur Youne Faruer’s Manvat. 


This is a work 
of 459 pages, written by S. Edwards Todd, and 
published by ©. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., New 
York. We can give our readers no better idea 
of the aim of the work, than by saying, in the 


ne 

Tae Bavriworz Convantion. The delegates to 
the adjourned Democratic Convention, at Balti. 
more, a8 we learn from the telegraphic despatches 
had assembled in full force in that city on Satur. 
day, preparatory to the meeting of that body on 
Monday, the 18th inst. Much excitement existed, 


language of the title page, that it details ‘the 
manipulations of the Farm in a plain and intel- 
ligible manner; containing practical directions for 
laying out a farm, and erecting buildings, fences 
and farm gates; embracing, aleo,-the Young 
Farmer’s Workshop,—giving fall directions for 
the selection of good farm and shop tools, their 
use and manufacture, with numerous illustrations 
of fences, gates, tools, etc., and for performing 
nearly every branch of farming operations.’’ It 
is exactly the book that is now needed by the 


and the already embittered feeling between the 
Douglas and anti-Douglas men seemed to be in. 
creasing in interest and violence. No hope and 
scarcely any wish is expressed on either side for 
accommodation of the difficulties, and the proba- 
bilities now are that separate nominations wil! 
be made by the contending parties. We shal) 
give the substance of the proceedings of Mon jay, 
if received before we go to press. 


Baurimone, June 18. The Convention met at 





young farmers who are just entering upon the 


important profession of cultivating the soil. 
Tue Litrtz Beauty. 


and effective English writers of fiction. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Tue Maine Teacuer ror Juty. The first num- 
ber of Vol. 3, comes to us under the editorial 
charge of Edward P. Weston, Esq., the State 
Superintendent of Schools, whose experience as a 
teacher and reputation as a writer, are a sufficient 
guaranty of its character and usefulness, while 
Published in 
Portland, by Brown Thurston, at $1 per annum. 


he shall remain connected with it. 


Peterson’s Lapies’ Nationat Macazineg, for 
July, is brimful of interesting and useful reading, 
It is incompar- 
ably the best two dollar magazine now issued. 
Published by C. J. Peterson, Philadelphia, at $2 


richly and variously illustrated. 


in advance. 


Lapies’ Home Macazine for July contains the 
usual amount of pleasant and useful reading, to- 
gether with a variety of beautiful illustrations. 
This magazine is always welcomed to the family 
circle, for its elevated moral and practical char- 
Philadelphia, T. S. Authur & Co., pub- 


acter. 
lishers. $2 per annum. 


City Finances. Taxes to defray the expenses 
of the city of Augusta during the ensuing mu- 
nicipal year, have been assessed upon the polls 
and estates to the amount of $28,488.51—about 
The following are the 
items of appropriation for which this amount is 
to be raised: State and County tax, $6,510.04; 
Repairs of Highways, $5,000; New Streets, 
$250; Support of Poor, $2,500 ; Schools, $5,000; 
City Officers, $2,000 ; Fire Department, $600 ; 
Police, $500 ; Printing, $150; River Note and 
Interest on River Notes, $680 ; Interest on Loans, 
$1,200 ; Abatements, $800 ; Discount on Taxes, 
$2,000 ; Contingent, $200; Fractional overlay- 


$1000 less than last year. 


ings, $1,098.47. 


The valuation on resident real estate is $1 ,467,- 
028 ; resident personal, $755,987 ; on non-resi- 
dent real estate, $99,675; do. personal, $114. 


Number of polls, 1250; poll tax, $1. 


10 574-100 mills. 





Tue Wor.p. 


just established in New York, in obedience, as 


states, to the widely prevalent feeling that the 
time has come for living Christianity to assert 
itself in secular journalism more positively than 


it has yet done. Without assuming to be 


preacher of religious doctrine, or to be identified 
with any particular religious sect, it will recog- 
nize in all its judgments upon the practical af- 
fairs of life, the authority and efficacy of Chris- 
tian principles. In regard to secular affairs, ‘the 


By Mrs. Grey. This is 
a work from the pen of one of the most popular 
It is 
equal to anything from her pen which we have 
ever read—the heroine, belonging to the lower 
rank of life, yet educated into and adopted by 
the very highest, isa charming creature, and we 
follow her adventures with delighted expectation 
and pleasure. The work is issued in handsome 
style, simultaneously with the London edition, by 
the enterprising Philadelphia publishers, Messrs. 


The per 
cent. of tax on resident valuation, is 11} mills ; 
on non-resident, 114 mills. The actual per cent- 
age of taxation, deducting the 10 per cent. dis- 
count allowed for immediate payment, is only 


This isthe somewhat compre- 
hensive name of the new daily religious journal 


10 o’elock A. M., and was called to order by 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, President. Upon a motion 
in regard to the admission of the seceders at 
Charleston to seats in the Convention, a jong and 
tumultuous and sometimes angry discussion en- 
sued, occupying the entire day, and was pending 
when the Convention adjourned—no vote having 
been taken. 

This dispatch concludes with the expression of 
an opinion that the chances are in favor of a har- 
monious termination of the Convention, as New 
York evidently holds the balance of power and 
seems likely to favor a compromise. 





Tue Japanese Assassination. Later intelli- 
gence is received throwing some light upon the 
reported assassination of the Emperor or Tycoon 
cf Japan. It appears that the person whose life 
was attempted is not the Tycoon, but a powerful 
prince of the empire. The following is the latest 
statement received by the overland mail from Cal- 
ifornia: 


Kanagawa, April 2. Prince Gotairo is not 
dead, und there is every hope of his recovery. A 
private letter from Siakohmn, dated April 3, 
says: About a week ago Prince Gotairo, when 
on his way from his private dwelling to the pal- 
ace, with his usual guard, was attacked by a par- 
ty of eighteen persons. Six of his guard and 
four of the assailants were killed. Several on 
each side were wounded, including the prince. 
The guard fought bravely. One of the assailants 
being fatally wounded, a comrade, to prevent de- 
tection, cut off bis head and made his escape 
through one of the gates. The Tycoon ordered 
the officer in charge of the gate to commit ‘hari 
kari,’’ which he did. Many think a revolation 
is pending, which, it successful, will result in the 
speedy expulsion or death of all foreigners. The 
powanent has taken extraordinary precautions 

or protection. Guard houses have been estab- 
lished along the road to Jeddo. The guards are 
fwith muskets. Prince Gotairo is the most pow- 
erful man in the Empire, and rules thirty-five 
provinces. 








Somerser anp Kennesec Rattroap. The An- 
nual meeting of the Stockholders of this road was 
held in this city on Wednesday the 6th inst. It 
was largely attended. The former board of di- 
rectors were re-elected, and Joseph Eaton, Eeq., 
was subsequently re-chosen President of the road. 

The President in his annual report to the com- 
pany states that no accident has occurred to per- 
sons or property on the road within the year. The 
passenger trains have run nearly 24,000 miles, 
and transported 32,184 passengers; freight trains 
have run 11,943 miles, and have transported 15,- 
151 tone of freight receiving therefore, $28 ,286 ; 
received for carrying the mails $3,343 ; express 
$600 ; rent $17,51, making the gross receipts of 
the year $57,050.10. The running expenses have 
been $29,751,59. Net earnings $27,298,51, 
which was appropriated towards the extinguish- 
ment of the debt of the company. 


























Tue Japanese aT New Yorx. The Japanese 
Embassy instead of first visiting, according to a 
former programme, Niagara Falls and Boston, 
proceeded directly from Philadelphia to New 
York City, and were received by the authorities 
on Saturday at Amboy, and escorted to their 
quarters at the Metropolitan Hotel. 

On reaching the Battery a salute was fired, 
when the Embassy were escorted to the quarters 
by a division of troops. The crowd was immense 
It is estimated that over 500,000 persons lined 
the streets on the route. No disturbance. The 
Metropolitan Hotel was illuminated in the even- 
ing, and there were fireworks and a serenade. 
Windows let as high as $10 and $15 during the 


it 





name it bears will be its true index—taking the day. 


word in no dead physical sense, but applying 


to all the moral, social, political, literary, and 
industrial workings that make up the mighty life 


of this nineteenth century.”’ 


The paper is printed on a double quarto impe- 
rial sheet, at one cent per copy, or $4 per year, 
and presents quite a worldly appearance, very 
much resembling the other New York papers of a 
similar class, in its daily olla podrida of religious, 
social, political, literary, financial and commer- 
cial ingredients, plentifully mingled with adver- 
tisements of everything to be sold in ‘ Vanity 
We do not see why such an enterprise 


Fair.” 
may not succeed. 





Frora Teupie Beaten sy Patcusn. The star 
of the ‘‘slashing stallion’ is in the ascendant. 
The second match between Flora Temple and Geo. 
M. Patchen, on the Union Course, Long Island, 
took place on Tuesday, June 12th. The match 


was for $500 a side, two mile heats, best two 


three. Patchen won in two straight heats. Time: 
first two miles, 4.534 ; second, 4.574 ; first mile 
in first heat, 2.22; do. second heat, 2.274. This 
is said to be the best time ever made in a two mile 
heat. The betting at the beginning of the trot, 


stood 100 to 40 in favor of Flora. 





Racixc. The Fashion Course Races commenced 
on Friday last. The principal race was between 
Slasher and Bourbon, for $1000, two mile heats. 
Time, 3.464—3.46. The tim 
made is a fair indication of the difference in 
speed between a first class racer and a trotter. 
The best time made by Patchen in his laté suc- 
cessful match with Flora Temple, two mile heat, 
was 4.53j—an average difference of about half a 


The former won. 


minute to the mile. 





tyr A correspondent writing us from Chicago, 
June 12 says: ‘‘The country looks beautifully— 
the crops were never more flourishing and the 
prospect in northern Illinois and in lowa is very 
I attended Church in the ‘‘wig- 


encouraging. 





r Brvutat. gThe Belfast Age narrates the brutal 
treatment of a little orphan girl in Freedom, last 
week. The child is only nine years old, and 
lived with a family named Conant. 


On Wednesday afternoon, after school, she 
went with one of her mates to see a child of a 
neighbor, which had just died. She had no per- 
mission of her mistress to go; and when she re- 
turned in the evening she was divested of all her 
clothing, and her arms pinioned back with a 
rope. Th this situation she was most brutally 
beaten with a fence picket, and then an attempt 
was made to strangle her in a cask ot water. By 
almost superhuman exertions she succeeded in es- 
caping from her inhuman tormentor and ran half 
a mile in her naked state to a place of refuge. 





Tur Great Tornapo. Our readers will be in- 
terested in the graphic description by our corres- 
pondent of the recent terrific tornado in Lowa, 
particulars of which we have heretofore published. 





tar The Richmond Convention of Seceding 
democrats, after a session of two days, adjourned 
to the 2lst inst., to await the action of the Balti- 
more Convention. 


Ear.y Peas. We received fine specimens of 
Early Peas on the 13th inst., from our friend 
Martin in this city. This is pretty early for our 


latitude. 
—_——C 


gg Mr. Henry T. Crawley was cruelly mur- 
dered by a party of rowdies in Cincinnati one 
night last week, while resenting an insult offered 
to two ladies with whom he was walking at the 
time. He wasa graduate of Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia, and of the Harvard Law School at 
Cambridge. Soon after his admission to the bar, 
about five years since, he received the appointment 
of Professor of Mathematics at the Mount Auburn 
Institute, Cincinnati. The event has cast a deep 
gloom over the institution where the long and 
faithfal services of the deceased had won for him 
the affectionate regarde of officers and pupils, 
and has created the most intense excitement 
throughout the whole city, where he was widely 
known and esteemed. 

















Eastern Hav. The long drought in Maine 


wam”’ or Sunday P. M. and heard Mr. Pratt, has raised the price of Eastern bay. The prices 


late of Portland preach. The structure does not 
much resemble an Indian wigwam, but it is cap- 
able of containing many thousands of people. 








Marne Baptist Convention. The annual Con- 
vention of Baptists commenced its comin in this 
city to-day (the 19th), to be continued two or 
The convention sermon will be de- 
livered this (Tuesday) evening, at 74 o'clock, in 
the First Baptist Church, by Rev. G. W. Bos- 
worth of Portland. There will be other interest- 
ing services, and the pablic are invited to attend. 


three days. 





No Srate Farr tn Connecticort. 


fall. 





gar The National Quarantine and Sanitary 
Convention commenced its sessions in Boston on 
Thursday last, continuing them until Saturday. 
It was largely attended, and the proceedings were 


of an unusually interesting character. 





Joun U. West, of Franklin, who left his home 
in a fit of insanity, a few days since, has been 


found, alive. 


The Connect- 
icut State Agricultural Society, ‘‘ in view of the 
prevalence of a destructive and contagious disease 
among the neat cattle of an adjoining State, and 
the alleged exposure of neat cattle within the 
State of Connecticut to said disease, ’’ have re- 
solved to dispense with any exhibition the coming 


have also advanced very materially at the South. 
The highest price at which Eastern hay has been 
sold at the South was in 1847, when at some 
points it went over $80 per ton. Except in a few 
instances it has averaged about $25. At Wil- 
mington, Savannah and Charleston, it is selling 
at over $30, and the market rising. Maine is 
the principal producer for the Southern markets, 
and if an abundance of rain does not come soon, 
Eastern hay will reach a high price.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


The New York Mercury says that ‘“ Mr. 
pee neither took on board the Moses 
Taylor for Havana, nor has he at any time con- 
templated a future residence in Brazi : He is in 
the State of New York—almost daily in the Noe | 
of New York; and, if we are po | inform ° 
he has not the remotest idea of availing himself 
of the uncomfortable advantages incident to self- 
expatriation.”’ 


9 








Tax Fowier Deravcation. An official letter 
from the Postmaster General states that the de- 
falcation of Mr. Fowler, up to March 31, at 
which time the accounts were audited, —— 
$155,500. The late Cashier states that it w! 
probably amount to $170,400, ineluding the time 
since auditing. 





fi to ear wi 
rom ear 

|. Laughton, bat the nature 
to by = bope of his recovery.—Bangor Times. 








